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reasoning, then, every willing spectator and auditor
of the Ghost in HAMLET believed in him without
question. Theologians did not frequent the theatre.
(7)  When, then, Mr. Wilson tells us that " con-
temporary Protestantism " refused to believe that a
ghost could be a real departed spirit he is making
nonsense not only of the play but of all his own
supererogatory assurances about " the theatre/'1
(8)  The real objective, accordingly, of some if not
of all modern questionings about the cited lines in the
" to be " soliloquy is not, as Mr. Wilson so strangely
suggests, to charge " absurdity," but to raise the
question  whether that soliloquy did not get mis-
placed in the chronic re-arrangement of Elizabethan
plays which even Mr. Wilson admits to have taken
place.  The fact that he says nothing whatever about
this, the real critical issue, must be viewed in the
same light with the fact that he professedly supposes
the other side in general to know absolutely nothing
of the old debate about ghosts.   That is to say, the
matter must be left to him to explain, in terms of
" the form of plausive manners."
(9)  The question of the original placing of the " to
be " soliloquy is obviously not to be argued ade-
1 Mi Wilson, in his " reply/' becomes positively distressing in
his anxiety to claim that, before he edited the reprint of the
translation of Lavater on Ghosts, none of us whom he indicted
as ignoramuses could have known what he was driving at. He
really does himself some injustice. Though he was unaware of
the fact, the debate was really an old one, and he had made his
intellectual confusion quite as clear as his ignorance of all
previous statements of his own position.